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sided as Principals. Brewster breathed the aca-
demic temper into the newly organised society;
as a scientific chief he shed lustre on Edinburgh,
as Robertson had formerly done in literature, and
as Leighton, a remoter predecessor, had done in
religious thought.

Brewster was a brilliant converser, and his
genial presence was always a social inspiration.
But Ms easy flow of speech deserted him in
public oratory. In this- regard he might be
described as a man of few words and many
works. I remember him once for a wonder on
his feet at a Senate meeting, his eyes fixed on the
table before him, giving utterance to a single,
apparently extempore, sentence expressing objec-
tion to a proposal to confer a theological decree
which he conscientiously disapproved of. On
passing his chair after the meeting, I saw on the
table in manuscript the few words he had spoken.
They were after all read, not extemporised.

When Brewster died in 1868, the rival claims
of two eminent members of the medical profes-
soriate to the succession menaced prospective
harmony in the University. Either of them
would have added dignity to the office, but to
appoint either, as it seemed, would endanger theistration alternated in my regard withf Edinburgh University. They saw the " Town's
